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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

CHRISTMAS AND THE POETS 

»0 War, or Battail's sound 

Was heard the World around, 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 

The hooked Chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood, 

The Trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sate still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sot/ran Lord was by. 

But peacefull was the night 
Wherein the Prince of light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began: 
The Winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the wild Ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While Birds of Calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 




At last surrounds their sight 
A Globe of circular light 

That with long beams the shame-fac'd night array'd. 
The helmed Chembim 
And sworded Seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displaid, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire 
With unexpressive notes to Heaven's new-born Heir. 

Such musick (as 'tis said) 
Before was never made, 

But where of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator Great 
His constellations set 

And the well-balanc't world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel keep. 
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Ring out, ye Crystall Sphears. 
Once bless our human ears 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so); 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the Bass of Heat/ns deep Organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th' Angelike symphony. 

For if such holy Song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run, back, and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckl'd vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould — 
And Hell itself will pass away. 
And leave her dolourous mansions to the peering day. 

Through the majestic colonnade of Milton's ode we walk 
with bowed heads and muted instruments in this year of 
grace 1915. What can be said for a world whose nineteen- 
hundred-and-sixteenth Christmas dawns to the roar of guns, 
a world which in nearly two thousand years of vaunted loy- 
alty to the Prince of Peace has not yet molded its age of 
gold out of the refractory ore of races and nations? What 
can be said for a world which, with nothing to do but be 
happy in the use of its own riches and the contemplation of 
its own beauty, prefers to divert those riches to agony and 
luxury, and to destroy that beauty and pervert that happi- 
ness, through unjust laws and ingenious devices and distorted 
ideals? 

It may be well to emphasize the command toward love and 
peace in the annual festival. "Men must come to it — they 
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must love one another," writes a modern observer of mun- 
dane excesses; "there will be war until they do." From the 
first the poets have emphasized this ideal, beginning with 
that great poet who said, "Love your enemies" ; and through 
all the wars of racial jealousy, political intrigue, or religious 
perversion, which have stained this planet for nineteen hun- 
dred years, we hear men singing of the Prince of Peace, and 
paradoxically flaunting the ideal of universal love. English 
poets have sounded this note from their earliest carols until 
now. Over four hundred years ago the anonymous author of 
God rest you merry, gentlemen, ended his Christmas song 
with this stanza : 

Now to the Lord sing praises, 

All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 

Each other now embrace. 
This holy tide of Christmas 

All others doth deface. 

"Peace on earth I" is the refrain of most Christmas hymns 
even to this day, and the idea so pervades the festival that 
soldiers in the trenches, we are told, make an informal truce 
in honor of it, and return to normally friendly intercourse 
across the dead line of war. 

When will the word of ultimate authority be obeyed? 
When will men and nations accept as a working principle 
of life the command that they love one another? When will 
time "run back and fetch the age of gold ?" 

We began with the heroic Milton — let us end with this 
Christmas sonnet by a living poet, Robert Bridges, the Lau- 
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reate, whose spirit, if tested, might prove no less noble than 

that of the stern Puritan : 

Eternal Father who didst all create, 
In whom we live and to whose bosom move, 
To all men be Thy name known which is Love, 
Till its loud praises sound at heaven's high gate. 
Perfect Thy kingdom in our passing state, 
That here on earth Thou mayst as well approve 
Our service as Thou ownest theirs above, 
Whose joy we echo and in pain await. 

Grant body and soul each day their daily bread : 
And should in spite of grace fresh woe begin, 
Even as our anger soon is past and dead 
Be Thy remembrance mortal of our sin: 
By Thee in paths of peace Thy Sheep be led, 
And in the vale of terror comforted. 



H. M. 



ON NEAR PERIGORD 



The historical data for this poem are, first, Uc de St. 
Circ's statement that Bertrans de Born was in love with 
the Lady Maent, wife of Sir Tairiran of Montaignac, and 
that when she turned him out he wrote a canzon, Domna 
pots de me no'us cal. My translation of this poem appeared 
first in Poetry and Drama over a year ago. I reprint it here 
for clarity : 

THE CANZON 

From the Provencal of En Bertrans de Born — Original composed 
about 1185 A. D. 

Lady, since you care nothing for me, 
And since you have shut me away from you 
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